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Bloody Johnny, on the contrary, was really scandalously at-
lired. He had dodged, as his custom was, on public occasions, all
attempts of his family to groom him. He was not even pictur-
esquely untidy. He looked like a deboshed verger who had
turned billiard-marker in some fifth-rate club.
"He's been drinking," thought John, "and that's why he's so
late."
John was not in error. From a very early hour that morning,
Mr. Geard, on this supreme occasion of his life, had been sip-
ping brandy with that old crony and convertite of his, the ostler
at the Pilgrims'.
John now approached a step nearer to these two Glastonbury
magnates. He forgot all about his dizziness, in his anxiety to
hear what they could possibly be saying to each other on this
day of all days. But as often happens when two formidable per-
sonalities meet, they each seemed desirous of avoiding any real
contact with the other.
Nancy also moved up close to Mr. Geard's side. She seemed
to have an obscure feminine instinct that it would be fatal for
her Prophet to have a serious encounter with this enemy at this
juncture.
The murmurs that rose from the crowd at Philip's appearance
now changed into shouts and yells when the two men were
clearly observed talking together.
"Begin! Begin! Begin! Leave your chattering and begin!"
Such was the burden of a storm of confused cries, not only
in English but in every European tongue, that now rose like a
howl of demons from the crowded slope of Chalice Hill.
"We are being chaffed by the populace," said Philip with a
bitter smile. "The chap's half-seas-over," he thought. "Tilly was
right to tell me to come. He's going to make an absolute zany
of himself. This is my chance, if I can keep cool. I wonder if
my voice can carry as far as the road. I'll let these foreigners
know that this sham commune and this mountebank Mayor are
not the only representatives of Glastonbury."
Thus did Philip Crow gather his wits together; but what were
Mr. Geard's thoughts at this crisis? He had none at all; none,
that is to say, beyond a lively interest in the camellia in Philip's